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group of complaining stockholders to take any efficient action. . . .'

Finally, the boards of directors are closed circles of insiders who
usually succeed in making the small, ignorant stockholders auto-
matically yield their absentee votes to them by proxy, while doing
everything in their power to suppress 'the voice of the people that
runs things'. Professor Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard University
wrote in Fortune magazine of September 1949: 'The directorates of
most corporations consist almost entirely of officials of other corpora-
tions, plus a few so-called "capitalists", that is, men who own large
investments but do not directly administer enterprises/

The most startling fact is that the boards of directors, as a rule
representing comparatively small minorities of stockholders, control
'their* corporations largely with other people's capital and other
people's votes. This concentration of wealth and power has been
built upon- other people's money, other people's business, other
people's labor', President Roosevelt said on October 14, 1936. 'It has
been a menace to the social system as well as to the economic system
which we call American democracy.' And it still is.

Among the 120 biggest manufacturing corporations, the magazine
Trusts and Estates reported in July 1948, there are only four in which
any individual owns as much as ten per cent of the voting stock. In
sixty-two of them, no single individual holds even quite one per cent
of all shares. But the combination of a few such individual interests is
usually sufficient to appoint the all-powerful board of directors.

The du Pont family, for example, controls U.S. Rubber, the leading
corporation in its field with $250 million assets, through the owner-
ship of one-sixth of its total stock. According to the Government's
anti-trust suit against the family, '17 per cent of the total' have been
'sufficient to give them control, since the remaining shares are held in
small amounts by about 14,000 stockholders'. Those, admittedly do
not count. And many large corporations are controlled by even smaller
minorities.

This case also shows how the purchase of a small minority interest
enables a 'parent* corporation to obtain preferential treatment in
important commercial dealings with a newly adopted 'daughter*
company. 'Du Pont requires', the charge went on, that both U.S.
Rubber and General Motors, its satellites, 'purchase substantially all
their requirements for certain products from each other, thus freezing
out other suppliers'. In this way the parent trust deprives the powerless
majority of small shareholders in the conquered corporation of the full
dividends due to them, using large parts of the profits to enlarge its